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discussed should be briefly indicated with references of course to the tablets, and 
to the passage or passages in the publication itself where the subject is touched 
upon. The work is not intended merely for the specialist and we recommend it 
most heartily to the attention of students of antiquity in general. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
May, 1892. University of Pennsylvania. 



SOME RECENT GERMAN WORKS. 



It is a singular coincidence that just as the English theological world has been 
favored with such superior works as Driver's " Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament," and a beginning of the Gesenius-Robinson Hebrew Lexicon 
as revised by Brown, Driver and Briggs, two German works have appeared 
which practically cover the same ground, and do this from essentially the same 
standpoint and on the basis of the same scientific methods and principles. These 
works are first the Hebraeisches Woerterbuch zum Alten Testament, by Dr. Carl 
Siegfried, of Jena, and Dr. Bernhard Stade, of Giessen (Leipzig : Verlag von Veit 
and Company. 1892-93. Size 9|x 7 inches, pp. 978 in two parts. Price of both 
parts 15 marks), and secondly, the Einleitung in das Alte Testament, by Dr. C. H. 
Cornill, Professor in Kbnigsberg (Freiburg : Mohr. 1891. Size 9x6 inches, 
pp. xii, 325. Price 7.50 mark). Of this work the second edition has made its 
appearance. In both cases the palm, as students' books, can be given, we believe 
justly, to the English works ; as these, notwithstanding the fact that the German 
works contain some excellencies not found in the English, are by their matter 
and manner best adapted for independent work and research on the part of the 
investigator. This is especially true of the lexicon. While the German lexicons 
may possibly claim superiority by the fulness with which some shades of 
meanings are developed and separated ; yet the entire absence of etymologies 
and comparisons with the other Semitic tongues ; the comparative meagerness of 
the references to the Old Testament usages, in which respect the English work 
falls little short of a complete concordance, placing almost the entire working mate- 
rial at the disposal of the students ; the fact that it is not arranged on the basis of 
the stem system, as the English work is ; the further fact that the English 
will probably bring one-fourth more material, and in general makes the processes 
of evolving the meanings at least practically if not ex professo a matter of great 
prominence, while the German really gives only the results without the processes, 
— all these characteristics show that both from a strictly scientific standpoint, 
as also when we consider the practical needs of the conscientious student who 
does not blindly swear in verba magistri or heed the ipse dixit of even an acknowl- 
edged authority, but aims to discover the why and wherefore of important results, 
the English is a work of greater value for the independent Old Testament stu- 
dent than the German, although the latter will at times aid where the former fails. 

The Siegfried-Stade work aims at defining the Old Testament words as these 
appear in the light of modern literary and historical criticism. It has been the 
constant complaint that the old Gesenius lexicon has in recent decades fallen into 
the hands of its enemies. It is true that Gesenius was a rationalist, and in so far 
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as the lexicon could reflect the theological attitude of the author (which was not 
the case fifty and more years ago in anything like the same degree that it now is), 
the older editions of Gesenius were true to the author's views, and was so to a 
great extent even after it came into Rodiger's hands. Indeed, this feature was so 
pronounced that not a few English and American scholars refused for years to use 
the Gesenius dictionary on account of its rationalism. The liberal school of the- 
ology in Germany certainly had an historic right to the revision of the standard lexi- 
con, which virtually monopolized the market and directed the studies of all the 
young Hebraists of Germany for half a century. The last editions have been in 
charge of Professors Muhlau and Volck, the Old and New Testament professors in 
the German Russian University atDorpat, and both of them representatives of the 
the " Erlangen," or conservative and confessional school. The ninth edition, pub- 
lished some eight years ago, raised a storm of indignation in the advanced circles for 
both philological and theological reasons. The claims of both Assyriology and of 
the literary and archaeological reconstruction of the Old Testament were ignored. 
Its sharpest critics were not only Siegfried, in behalf of modern theology, and the 
younger Delitzsch, in behalf of Assyriology (cf. his The Hebreto Language Viewed 
in the Light of Assyrian Research, London : Williams and Norgate, 1883), but 
also so conservative a man as Strack, of Berlin. The tenth edition of 1886 was a 
marked improvement from the philological side, but did not satisfy its critics from 
the theological. In the definitions of the termini technici of Old Testament history, 
literature, and theology, the old conservative landmarks remained fixed. The 
latest, the eleventh edition, differs from the tenth in little more than the omission 
of the Introduction on the Sources and the addition of the addenda of the tenth. 
The Siegfried-Stade work is now the answer of the liberal school to the determined 
conservative tendencies of the Gesenius lexicon. It must be said, however, that 
this negative or opposition tendency is not so obtrusively prominent as had been 
feared or hoped. In this respect the new lexicon is something of a surprise, 
although its adoption of critical views is pronounced. Aside from this, too, as a 
philological work it has advantages above and beyond the old Gesenius. In many 
respects the two works supplement each other. The new lexicon is probably one- 
fourth larger than its rival. Its motto, "Est quaedam etiam nesciendi ars et 
scientia," is surprisingly modest. Probably the greatest weakness of the work is 
its unscientific method of giving almost nothing but results. This is all the more 
surprising as coming from this advanced school, as it has been this class which 
has raised the cry of "unwissenschaftlich," and "Catholic method," against such 
works as the Zockler-Strack commentaries, and other theological compendiums 
and handbooks written from a conservative standpoint. The second half, which 
has just appeared, completes the lexicon, gives the introduction, as also two 
appendices, one a Lexidion of the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament, and 
the other a German-Hebrew word list. 

Cornill's Einleitung, like Driver's Introduction, begins a new series of theo- 
logical works, which will set forth the various theological disciplines as they appear 
in the light of modern criticism. The series is entitled Grundriss der theologischen 
Wissenschaften. The chief branches are to be given in fourteen volumes, and 
a second series will include auxiliary and subordinate branches. Cornill makes it 
a special object to introduce the student into the secrets of the processes of Old 
Testament advanced criticism, and if the student is prepared to accept all the 
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details of his exegesis, as well as his general theological standpoint, his work will 
prove an excellent manual. But just here lie the difficulties, which difficulties 
Cornill does not try so often or so completely to solve for the Germans as does 
Driver for his English readers. Indeed, the whole work of Cornill shows that it 
is written for those who in principle agree with him and whom it is necessary to 
instruct only in matters of detail ; while Driver everywhere, and certainly cor- 
rectly, has in view the fact that he must seek new ground, and that he must con- 
vert to an acceptance of the fundamental theological principles as well as of the 
literary and critical processes. For that reason his fulness of detail and prelimi- 
nary discussions are a boon to the English reader, who in reading Cornill 's work 
will often place an interrogation mark, and put questions which the author does 
not answer. Cornill, like Driver, takes up the separate books in their order in the 
Hebrew codex, and discusses the literary problem in connection with them. His 
results are in general those of the advanced school, as can be seen from the synop- 
sis given in the November (1891) number of the Old and New Testament Student 
(pp. 300-304). In addition he gives also a general introduction (pp. 277-310), includ- 
ing the history of the Canon, but only in outline, and, of course, not such as to be 
compared with the works of Buhl and Wildeboer. This feature Driver does not 
make prominent. Cornill has comparatively few references, and, we think, none at 
all to English sources. He does not give any analyses of the first four books of 
the Pentateuch, since these he regards as settled. The analysis of Deuteronomy 
contains a number of novel features, and the chronological questions in connec- 
tion with the documents and their union receive considerable attention. The 
author has rare powers of condensation. Every word counts, and there seems not 
to be a syllable of padding in the whole book. The indices, for once in a German 
book, are exhaustive (pp. 311-325), and are incomparably superior to the meagre 
two pages in Driver's work. The historical survey of Old Testament criticism 
given by Cornill is excellent, with not a few special points. It is to be regretted 
that Driver has not given such a bird's-eye survey of this history ; it was more 
necessary for English than for German students. 

A genuine surprise in the Biblical discussions of the day is the work of Pro- 
fessor Dieckhoff, of the University of Rostock, entitled Die Inspiration und Irr- 
thumslosigkeit der Heiligen Schrift. (Leipzig : Naumann, 1891, pp. 111. Size, 
9x6 inches. Price, 75 cents.) The author occupies the chair of Church History 
in the most conservative and confessional University in the Fatherland, but dis- 
tinguished himself chiefly by his writings on dogmatical subjects. His little work 
does not aim to be an exhaustive exegetical or dogmatical treatise on the Inspira- 
tion and Inerrancy of the Scriptures, but rather a treatment of the subject from 
the standpoint of the history of dogma. He aims to show that the old Protestant 
view of an inspiration, which demands an absolute inerrancy on the part of the 
Scriptures must not only be given up because absolutely irreconcilable with the 
facts of Scripture and history, but also that this extreme view is only that of the 
dogmaticisms of the seventeenth century, and not that of the best representatives 
of the ancient school and the Reformation. He cites as leading representatives 
Augustine, and Luther, and attempts to show that these great Church Fathers 
entertained views concerning the human factor in the origin of the Bible books 
which exclude the mechanical theory of inspiration as taught by the later dognia- 
ticism. This point, at least, can be now regarded as settled. But the question 
still remains whether the advocates of a freer theory of inspiration, not abso- 
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lutely excluding even the slightest of errors, have a right to appeal to these 
Fathers as does Dieckhoff. In the first place, notwithstanding the fact that 
the author has introduced page after page of most instructive citations from 
Augustine, Luther, and other Fathers, he has not been able to produce a single 
passage in which these have admitted the presence of an error in the Scriptures — 
showing at most that their views of the Bible do not absolutely exclude the possi- 
bility of such errors ; and, secondly, since these Fathers never regarded this 
question in any other than a practical light (never in a theoretical light as a litera- 
ture), it is doubtful if it is lawful to appeal to them for an answer to a question 
which they had never asked themselves in the sense in which it is now put to 
them. It seems out of place to appeal to them for their views on the theory of 
absolute inerrancy as to ask them for their views on the nature of electricity. 
Dieckhoff endeavors to show that even if the absolute inerrancy of the Scriptures 
must be given up, the Bible nevertheless and none the less continues to be the 
basis and firm foundation of Christian faith and teaching. It is more than 
doubtful if by his arguments he can convince those who are not convinced 
already. In one respect his book has a repellant tendency ; his tone in criticizing 
the traditional views on inspiration is harsh and rasping, and his negative and 
destructive work is much more successfully done than his positive and construct- 
ive work. His little volume is a valuable contribution toward the solution of the 
vexed problem of the doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures, now the burning question 
of the hour in theology, and develops finely some of the historical phases of the 
problem ; but it is not solution itself, and least of all a solution by the substitution 
of something better for what has been discarded. In this direction much better 
work has been and can be done. His views have met with such opposition that 
he has been compelled to reply in a separate brochure. 

Prof. George H. Schodde, 

Columbus, 0. 



KOHUT'S 'ARUKH COMPLETUM.* 



The great work whose title appears here below is now completed, and there is 
no doubt that all critics, without exception, the severest ones included, will agree 
in saying, that Dr. Kohut's new edition of the 'Arukh is indeed epoch-making ; 
that it is one of the foremost works in Semitic lexicography, and that for a thor- 
ough and critical study of the large and ramified talmudic and midrashic literature 
of the Jews it is indispensable. 

A "great work," — thus we designated it in the beginning of this notice. And 
it is indeed great ; great in the double sense of the word. In the peculiar idiom of 
the Hebrew writers of the Middle Ages, it is great "ininOSl lfilDOi , in its 
quantity and in its quality. 



"\ p jru "1 nsD -p-iyn isd Kin vhr\, oWn "pj? nao * 

, K'SDID J"D'J3 "I 1 ? -pyn «]D1D "ISO *|D1J Vbjn , 'D11 Vk'TT 

. toinsp mirr -jun nan ouipni nnyn nirun oj? 

(Also under the Latin title : Aruch Completum, sive lexicon vocabula et res quae in libris 

targumicis, talmudteis, et midraschieU continentur corrigit, explet, critiee illustrat et edit Dr. 

Alexander Kohut.) Vienna, 1878-1892. 



